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VALUE PROPOSITIONS AND VERIFIABILITY ?! 
THE Notion OF AUTHENTICATION 


I 


NE of the forms in which our modern sophistication expresses 

itself is the denial of the character of knowledge to all those 
fields of human discourse which are called axiological—the fields of 
ethics, esthetics, religion, and above all metaphysics. 

The extreme form of this sophistication is to call all such dis- 
course meaningless. It is, to be sure, not maintained that such axio- 
logical discourse, if we may so call it, is meaningless in every sense. 
That would be going much too far even for the newest of the new 
positivists. He, too, I suppose, in his less strenuous moments in- 
dulges in such discourse and certainly does not mean it to be mean- 
ingless—nor merely an expression of visceral sensations, but, being 
predominantly strenuous, he must deny it meaningfulness in the 
strict sense. Now in view of the almost unbelievable paradox of this 
situation, we naturally ask how it is possible for philosophers to get 
that way. Well, we know how it has come about and there is no 
need to rehearse the story here. It is by the application of the so- 
called empirical criterion of meaning—a criterion or norm, let it be 
observed, maintained precisely by those who affirm that all norma- 
tive propositions are meaningless. To this point we shall return. 
For the moment it is the paradoxical character of the situation that 
we wish to emphasize. 

The paradox arises, it is clear, out of the denial that there is any 
way in which a value assertion can be verified. In this paper I shall 
try to indicate such a way of verification and in so doing suggest also 
a way in which this paradox may be met. I wish it to be clear, how- 
ever, at the outset that this paper claims to be little more than a sug- 
gestion. To work out the position in detail would require much more 
time than is at my disposal here and now. 


1 Read in part at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philo- 
Sophical Association, Harvard University, December, 1936. 
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II 
ARE THERE VALUE PRoposiTions AT ALL? 


As is well known, the position we are examining denies that there 
are value judgments or propositions or that dny such ‘‘logical mon- 
sters’’ are iiberhaupt possible. This denial may take two forms, 
The first of these (represented by Carnap) is that the so-called value 
judgment is really a disguised factual judgment. If I say ‘‘peace 
is a good,’’ analysis shows it to be really a judgment of fact of the 
form peace is desired or is an object of interest. So interpreted the 
judgment has reference to an empirical state of affairs and may be 
empirically verified. The second form is more drastic. It is denied, 
as for instance by Ayer, that to say peace is desired is equivalent to 
peace is a good and that the so-called value judgment is not a dis- 
gvuised judgment of fact. In this I think he is right, as I have ar. 
gued for many years. The only alternative then, on the positivistic 
point of view, is to call it a pseudo proposition and consider it as 
merely an expression of emotion. 

This second view is widely held and since, as I hold, it is the only 
possible alternative to the view that there are genuine value judg- 
ments, obviously our first task, in the development of our general 
theme, must be to distinguish between emotional expression and value 
judgment, in other words, to determine whether there are value 
judgments or propositions at all. 


VALUE NOMINALISM 


I shall call the view which we are now to examine critically value 
nominalism. By value nominalism I mean the view which holds that 
all value words are flatus vocis (Scheinwoérte), which have no refer- 
ence, but merely express emotional states. This value nominalism 
I hold is the result of defective phenomenological analysis. These 
defects of analysis appear at two points. 

The first of these is the failure to distinguish between verbal emo- 
tional expression and value language. The verbal form of the 
former is the interjection. Between an interjection such as ‘‘ Ah” 
before a picture or landscape and the assertions, the landscape is 
beautiful, this is a good picture, there is a difference, as Scheler and 
others have pointed out, not only of degree, but, phenomenologically 
speaking, of essence. The ‘‘Ah’’ means nothing and intends noth- 
ing. It expresses merely a condition. It is no wise different in 
moral situations. There is a complete difference between an inter- 
jection expressive of disgust, such as the German word Pfui, and the 
assertion, this is a disgusting act. In both cases I am not merely 
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reacting to the landscape or the act emotionally, but to a quality or 
meaning in the objects which is apprehended before it is reacted to. 

3ut there is a further defect of analysis even more fatal to the 
theory. We must not only distinguish, as we have seen, between feel- 
ing attitude and valuation, but also between the qualities for which 
value words stand, and our feelings toward these qualities. Actions 
may be and are described as daring, modest, proud, cowardly. That 
these descriptions are not merely expressions of feeling is entirely 
clear if we analyse the situation more carefully. Any one of these 
qualities may be apprehended by two or more persons at the same 
time, but be reacted to by feeling in opposite ways. You may like 
the proud action; J may dislike it—but both of us apprehend and 
acknowledge it to be proud. The quality remains the same although 
the emotional attitude may vary. The independent variability of 
value quality and feeling seems to be clear evidence of a phenomeno- 
logical difference, a difference, moreover, which is not one of degree 
of objectification, but of essential character. This much can, I think, 
be scarcely denied. It is, however, when we come to the assertions 
in which the value word ‘‘good’’ functions that the chief problem 
arises. When we say ‘‘this is red’’ the addition of ‘‘is red’’ sym- 
bolizes an extension of our reference, namely, to some other red thing. 
So perhaps now, it may be permitted, does a term such as proud or 
cowardly. But what of the term ‘‘good’’? Here, too, I believe, 
although for linguistic reasons the situation is not so clear, the same 
independent variability of feeling and value predicate can be shown. 
It is true that in some of its uses the word ‘‘good”’ is merely an inter- 
jection, but in others it is not. There is, I think it can be shown, 
no sphere of axiological discourse (economic, ethical, esthetic) in 
which it is not possible to distinguish phenomenologically between 
these two uses. 

Facts such as these compel, I think, the distinction between emo- 
tional expression and value assertions and indicate the untenability 
of value nominalism. But there is a further consideration which is 
not without its force in this connection. Value nominalism must, as 
we have seen, be guilty of the unbelievable effrontery of labeling a 
large part of significant human discourse meaningless; but in main- 
taining its position it must heap paradox upon paradox. According 
to this theory the so-called value judgment is disguised emotional 
expression. But why this disguise? If the value judgment is 
merely emotional expression why does it take the same form as a 
logical proposition? How comes it that men, instead of expressing 
their feelings directly in the linguistic form appropriate to such ex- 
pression, constantly, as if driven by some perverse imp, falsify them ? 
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Can it be, as Professor Moore whimsically suggests, that language 
was especially invented to annoy philosophers? Here value nomi- 
ualism lacks all intelligibility. 


Ill 


Tne PROBLEM OF VALUATIONAL Error. ILLUSION AND DELUSION IN 
VALUES 


To the question: are there value propositions at all, our answer 
is in the affirmative. This position was reached by showing the de- 
fects in analysis of those who would identify them with expressions 
of feeling or emotion. This analysis was necessary in the interests 
of clarification of an issue which has been very much confused. 

We may now approach the question of the way of verification of 
such propositions. The meaning of any assertion, it is said, is the 
way in which it may be verified. In the interests of clarity let me 
say at the outset that I am not disposed to disagree with this general 
dictum, but should like also to call attention to the fact which has 
been noted by others that there is a difficulty here: namely, that we 
can scarcely determine the way of verification until we know the 
meaning of the proposition to be verified. Now I believe, and shall 
attempt to show, that there is a way of verifying value propositions ; 
but since their meaning is so different from those of matter-of fact, 
the way of verification is different. I shall make my approach to 
this question indirectly through the problem of valuational error. If 
there are valuational errors and if these errors can be corrected, then 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the way of correction may also 
suggest the way of verification. 


ARE THERE VALUATIONAL ERRORS? 


It is obvious, I suppose, that on the theory that value judgments 
or propositions are disguised emotional expression, there can be no 
valuational errors. In any case, Mr. Ayer accepts this consequence. 
He even goes so far as to assert in opposition to Mr. G. E. Moore (who 
held that there must be value propositions, otherwise argument about 
values would be impossible) that there never is any argument about 
values—another paradox which, I agree with Miss Stebbing, he has 
scarcely made convincing. 

It will be readily granted, I suppose, that there is one type of 
valuational error about the existence of which there is no dispute; 
and also that about propositions of this type there can be and is 
much argument. Propositions such as, this is a good motor, or, this 
is a good textbook, are meaningful and verifiable on any theory of 
meaning. With regard to such instrumental values, the existence of 
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error and the possibility of its correction are not in dispute. <A large 
part of our life, both individual and social, consists in making just 
such errors and in painfully correcting them. Since they concern 
the question of utility, of the relation of means to ends, they are 
primarily errors of intelligence, of judgments of the causal type, and 
can be corrected by causal analysis. In this case arguments about 
values, although not solely arguments about matter of fact, are largely 
so. This point must be emphasized. They are not wholly so. 
Granted certain assumptions or suppositions as to economic or educa- 
tional values, correction of valuational errors of this type may take 
place without raising explicitly questions as to intrinsic values. But 
in principle these implications are always there, and in certain situa- 
tions can not be avoided. The pragmatic theory of value, in its at- 
tempt to reduce all value judgments to the instrumental form, can 
not be carried out. But this is another story. 

In any case my first point is made. There is valuational error 
and it can be corrected. But error at this point is really not the 
question at issue. It is the possibility of valuational error in con- 
nection with what are called immediate or intrinsic values that is 
denied. Here obviously we are concerned with the two types of 
propositions distinguished in our phenomenological analysis. Let us 
eall the first ostensive value propositions, the propositions, namely, 
in which a value quale is shown forth, and the second evaluative 
propositions, those, namely, in which the predicates ‘‘good’’ and 
“‘bad,’’ ‘‘better’’ and ‘‘worse’’ are applied. Now I hold that errors 
are made in both cases and that in both cases the errors may be cor- 
rected. Let us start with the ostensive propositions. 

You and I may agree that an action is proud (though differing in 
our feeling reactions towards it), but we may also disagree, and 
then one of us is in error. Correction here is in principle no dif- 
ferent from correction in the case of any type of ostensive proposi- 
tion. In this case a name is wrongly applied and the problem is to 
apply it correctly. In the case of sense quales the correction takes 
place by pointing to the quale ‘‘red’’ to which the name refers. In 
the case of the value quale the correction takes place by showing forth 
in example the particulars to which the term is applicable. 

It may be said, of course, that the correction here is not of a 
judgment of value, but of a judgment of fact, that if I wrongly call 
an act proud when it is really not, it is of the same type of error as 
When I call an object red when it is really green. But closer inspec- 
tion will show that this is not the case. To call an act proud, 
whether correctly or incorrectly, implies that I must apprehend or 
intuit the quality ‘‘proud’’ and that can be done only by an emo- 
tional intuition which is quite different from the sensuous observation 
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of a fact, or, if there be such, introspection of psychological matter 
of fact. With this notion of emotional intuition are, to be sure, 
bound up many questions into which I can not go here. Personally 
I believe that there are value essences intuitable as sensa are in- 
tuitable, but such a view is not necessary in. order to make good the 
point that errors occur here and that they can be corrected. 

Corrections of ostensive value propositions also take place con- 
stantly. The real problem arises in connection with the value pred- 
icate ‘‘goo0d’’ which, as we have seen, according to the view we are 
here examining, symbolizes no reference but expresses merely a feel- 
ing. Valuational strife or argument appears at three main points: 
(a) dispute over the things that are good; (b) over what the good is, 
i.e., sameness and difference of the good with other values, such as 
pleasure; (c) dispute over the relative values of goods or values. 
My contention is that valuational error may take place at all these 
points and that these errors may be corrected. 

Let us start with an illustration of the first case. A cynical sen- 
sualist asserts, let us say, that the only goods are mastication and sex. 
We can not perhaps correct his feeling in the matter, but we can cor- 
rect his assertion. First of all, he is not merely expressing a feeling, 
but making an assertion. Ile assumes at least that his assertion is 
true and that, for some reason or other, a true assertion, is better 
than a false one. Otherwise he would not make the assertion. It 
can therefore be pointed out to him that there is at least one good 
other than those of mastication and sex and that, in his very asser- 
tion, he has actually acknowledged that fact. 

Now it is important to recognize that the correction here does 
not consist in pointing out that others recognize and acknowledge 
other values, but that he actually does and must. Another value has 
been shown him, although indirectly. It is important also to recog- 
nize that it is not a psychological fact that has been pointed out, 
namely, that he desires truth also, but a valuation which must be 
acknowledged. How many other values are also implied besides this 
foreed acknowledgment of truth as a value I will not attempt to 
determine; surely there are others. It is sufficient that his assertion 
can be shown to be in error and that it can be corrected. If he 
acknowledges the distinction between truth and falsity at all he will 
acknowledge this correction. 

In the case of the ostensive value propositions, the value is ‘‘shown 


forth’’ directly; in the case just examined it is shown forth indt- 
rectly, but not less certainly shown forth. This will become even 
clearer if we examine the second case of valuational error, This sec- 
ond type occurs, as we have seen, in the identification of the predicate 
‘‘eoo0d’’ with some single object of value, the outstanding case being, 
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of course, the identification of the predicate ‘‘good’’ with a pleasur- 
able state of consciousness. Let it be observed first of all that the 
so-called hedonist himself insists upon the existence of valuational 
error. To the man who pursues honor or truth as intrinsic goods 
he in principle says, ‘‘you poor fish, you are deceiving yourself. 
If you sit down in a cool hour and ask yourself what it is that is 
intrinsically valuable the only answer you will find is that it is a 
pleasurable state of consciousness.’’ The value ‘‘argument’’ here 
concerns the identification of good with the pleasurable state of con- 
sciousness. Now it must be further understood that to the utili- 
tarians, from Bentham on, this identification was supposed to be 
empirically verifiable in the sense of the empirical criterion; that, 
when the word ‘‘good’’ is used, we can, so to speak, point to the 
pleasurable state of consciousness in much the same way that when 
the word ‘‘green’’ is used we can point to the sense datum. The 
logical positivist is wholly right in denying that this is so. The 
pleasurable state of consciousness may be an observable entity, al- 
though whether it is or is not involves the whole question of intro- 
spection as a form of observation. But certainly its identity with 
good is not an observable entity. The error which identifies the good 
with pleasure has been corrected repeatedly, notably in the pointing 
out by Mr. Moore of the naturalistic fallacy involved. The point to 
be emphasized here, however, is that while the correction of the error 
involves the phenomenological determination of the meaning of good, 
it is nevertheless an error in valuation that is made and that error 
may be corrected. 

The third type of valuational error occurs in connection with the 
application of the predicates better and worse than, or in connection 
with, a scale of higher and lower values. Mr. Ayer is entirely right 
in maintaining that there is no argument about values unless there 
is a scale of values; he is wrong, I think, in saying that there is no 
scale of values and therefore no value argument.? I suppose that 
even Mr. Ayer would have to admit that apparently, at least, much 
of our discourse is given up to argument which implies an order or 
seale of values. Let us suppose, for instance, that a sea captain on 
a sinking ship saved first the crew, then the male passengers, and 
finally the women and children. I suppose he too—although here I 
am not quite so sure—would say that the captain ought not to have 
saved them in this order. It is conceivable that he too might tempo- 
rarily forget that he is a logical positivist and revert to the primitive 
status of a human being and a British citizen. He might conceivably 
even argue with him. Supposing that he did, then this argument 

2 Language, Truth Logic, p. 167. 
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would be about ‘‘values’’ and not about ‘‘facts’’ and the argument 
to have any significance would be about an order of value. 

Supposing this all to be true—and I think it would be true for 
everybody except perhaps the logical positivist—then we have here 
a case of valuational error of the third type. If we remonstrated 
at all with the man, we should by that very fact assume that the 
error can be corrected. It should be possible to show that the women 
and children ought to be saved first, then the men, and finally the 
crew. If, further, in that process of ‘‘showing’’ we should reason 
with him, we should find that reasoning to consist in showing him 
a scale of human values beginning with the value of life (of the 
individual) and going up to higher values, personal and social. 
To this it is possible to answer, of course, that the argument is not 
about values but about matters of fact ; that such things are not done, 
that the order of saving the passengers is a social convention and 
that the unfortunate sea captain did not appreciate that fact. But 
to argue thus is to distort the entire situation. There is no correc- 
tion of the error at all, supposing it is an error, until the sea captain 
acknowledges that he ought to have saved them in a different order, 
and there is no acknowledgment until the reasons are of a value 
character. 

Now, of course, this brief discussion of the notion of an order 
or scale of values merely scratches the surface of the problem. I 
myself believe, and have argued for many years for, the a priori 
character of the principle of scale, and recently Hartmann has put 
the position much better than I ever did. I also believe with him 
that such an order of values can be constructed and that this order 
may be tested and verified by an examination of concrete moral 
judgments. If these positions are sound we ean, of course, see why 
there may be valuational error at this point and why the error may 
be corrected. Into all this I can not go. It is enough for our pur- 
pose here that valuational errors of this type occur and that they 
may be corrected. 


VALUATIONAL ERROR AND VALUATIONAL ILLUSION. 


In all these cases, I have maintained, valuational error may be 
corrected, either directly or indirectly and, since correction is one 
form of verification—or correction implies verification—we have the 
starting point for the development of a theory of verification of 
value assertions. But it may be countered (by the theory we are 
examining) that no real correction takes place here. The one who 
has made these so-called errors has simply expressed a feeling and 
the feeling remains the same after all the argument. 
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Now it must be.admitted that when valuational error has been 
corrected, it does not necessarily follow that the individual who 
makes the erroneous assertions stands corrected. It is his judgment 
not his feeling that is corrected. In other words, correction of an 
axiological error does not always and necessarily mean change of 
feeling. The former is axiological, the latter psychological. It is 
this fact chiefly that has given rise to the entire view of valuation 
as psychological and as therefore wholly relative to the subject of 
the feeling. In clearing up this point it is necessary to make a dis- 
tinction between valuational error and valuational illusion. 

First let us recall that a similar distinction is found necessary 
in other spheres. In the realm of perception illusions, as perceptions, 
can not be directly corrected. It is only judgment that can be cor- 
rected. Thus we see the stick in the water bent and no amount of 
reflection can make us see it other than bent, but we can correct 
the judgment that it is bent. Use of this distinction between value 
and error and value illusion has been made by such writers as 
Scheler, Hartmann, and Jonas Cohn, and, as I think, rightly. They 
also speak of value blindness on the analogy of color-blindness. The 
color-blind’s perception of color can not be corrected, but the judg- 
ment that an object is red when it is not red can be. The feeling 
of the sadist that the pains he inflicts on himself and others are good 
can not be corrected, but the judgment that such things are good 
can be. The man who in the eyes of the law lacks ‘‘moral sense,”’ 
and is therefore not held fully responsible, is simply insensible to 
certain values and in so far as this insensibility is lacking no correc- 
tion is possible. 

Kant, it will be remembered, made use of this distinction between 
error and illusion and applied it by analogy to ways of seeing things 
intellectually as well as physically. Illusions of this sort can not 
really be corrected. In this I think he was right. Such illusions 
persist in the axiological sphere also. The persistent illusion that 
pleasure and good are identical because feelings of pleasure are al- 
ways accompaniments of the good, approaches almost to the univer- 
sality of the bent stick; and while the judgment may be corrected, 
in so far as the identity is merely felt it can no more be corrected 
than the illusion of the bent stick. 


IV 
CORRECTION OF VALUATIONAL ERROR AND VERIFICATION 
(AUTHENTICATION ) 

There is then genuine correction of valuational error. I now pro- 
ceed to the final step in the argument. All cases of correction of 
valuational error are cases of validation of other values, or value as- 
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sertions, either direct or indirect. This point need not, I think, be 
argued. If in value argument the sensualist is forced to acknow)- 
edge the value of truth on pain of making his primary assertion 
meaningless, if the hedonist is forced to recognize other values than 
pleasure, and that good is different from pleasure, then the existence 
or subsistence of these values is by that very process validated or 
verified. Our only problem now is to determine the way of verifica- 
tion and the type of verifiability involved. 

Now it scarcely needed the efforts of the logical positivists to 
prove to us that value assertions can not be verified in terms of the 
empirical criterion as defined by them. Value theorists have always 
known that fact and have assumed it in all their thinking. There 
are ostensive value propositions, but their referents can not be 
pointed to. They can, however, be shown forth and acknowledged. 
Propositions containing the word ‘‘good’’ can not be verified in the 
same way as propositions containing the word ‘‘red,’’ but they can, 
when understood, be acknowledged and, as we have seen in our 
analysis of such propositions, must be acknowledged. 

Nor is it difficult to see why the way of verification must be dif- 
ferent. We have already pointed out that we can not determine the 
way of verification until we know the meaning of the proposition. 
For myself, I think it can be shown—and has been shown repeatedly 
by phenomenological analysis—that when we say that an act is 
courageous or a vase is graceful, part of what we mean, and a neces- 
sary part, is that the objects are as they ought to be. That when we 
say that a thing is good, what we mean is that it ought to be rather 
than not, and that when we say that one thing is better than another, 
it ought to be rather than the other. In other words, ‘‘ought to be”’ 
is part of the meaning of a value predicate. Into the discussion of 
this point we need not go here. Enough that the meaning of a value 
assertion is sufficiently different from that of a factual assertion to 
make the way of verification—if there is verification in any sense, 
significantly different. If a value, whatever it is, can be shown forth 
but not pointed to, and if the value, when shown forth whether di- 
rectly or indirectly, although it can not be perceived, must yet be 
acknowledged, then the moment of verification in this process of 
showing forth and of acknowledgment is necessarily different in cer- 
tain respects from the process involved in the verification of an asser- 
tion of ‘‘fact.’’ To mark this difference in process I shall use the 
term ‘‘authentication’’ and speak of the authentication of values. 


Tue Notion oF AUTHENTICATION 


I am no longer as keen as I once was about introducing new tech- 
nical terms into philosophical discussion, but this is a case, I think, 
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for the reasons given, in which by so doing understanding will be 
advanced. The expression ‘‘authentic values’’ is already firmly es- 
tablished in ordinary discourse and it would seem to be only proper 
to describe the process by which we come to know that they are 
authentic, in other words to verify them, as the process of authentica- 
tion. The primary meaning of the term ‘‘authentic’’ is genuine or 
real. We speak of literature having the authentic note. This ex- 
pression may mean that we feel the sincerity of the writer, but it may 
also mean—and this is the more important meaning—that in the 
novel or play there are expressed or shown forth certain qualities 
of persons or aspects of life which have the ‘‘ring of truth.’’? When 
these are examined more closely it will be found, I think, that they 
are always analyzable into values or orders of value which we ac- 
knowledge to be valid or authentic. In such a case the author evokes 
feelings, to be sure, but he also evokes certain appreciations of value 
which are authentic if they are confirmed in experience. Now of 
course in literature, as indeed in all art, there is also verification in 
the narrower interpretation of the empirical criterion. In all real- 
ism, especially of the photographie kind, there are implied proposi- 
tions about matter of fact which are verifiable as matter of fact. But 
this is never what is meant by the authentic in art. An authentic 
portrait is not one that copies photographically the lineaments of 
the sitter, although that element must to a degree be present, but is 
one which expresses certain truths about the sitter, as determined by 
value appreciation, acknowledged by the observer. The authentic 
in a novel or play is not verisimilitude in the sense merely of copying 
the words and actions of the characters but in the sense also of show- 
ing forth character values which are acknowledged and recognized 
as ‘‘true.’’ 

This notion of authentication, taken from the esthetic sphere, 
may, I think, be generalized to cover all fields of axiological discourse. 
I think also that it describes aptly what takes place in the cases of 
correction of valuational error already described. To deny that there 
are authentic values and that their authentic character can be deter- 
mined in discourse, is to fly in the face of the most patent facts of 
experience. The only issue is whether such authentication can prop- 
erly be called a form of verification. The way of authentication is 
so different from that of verification, in the sense of the empirical 
criterion, that it can not, perhaps, properly be called a way of 
verification. 

Now it must be admitted that there is a real problem here—one 
the solution of which involves many vexed questions. Values can be 
shown forth and when shown can be experienced and acknowledged. 
They are not sensuously observable, but they are nevertheless ex- 
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perienced or erlebt. Evidently some form of ‘‘emotional intuition” 
is involved. Into this difficult question I can not go here, although 
I believe that such intuition is as certain as the intuition of sense 
data. But a still more fundamental question concerns the nature of 
verification itself. Surely the difficulties which the positivists them- 
selves have encountered in the development of the empirical criterion 
of meaning indicate the problems involved. The facts that the eri- 
terion has passed from its original status as a kind of ‘‘axiom’’ to 
the position of a ‘‘convention”’ and that the locus of verification has 
changed from the solipsistie self to the public region of communica- 
tion are significant. Into these problems I also can not go, except to 
emphasize one point—and that is the public character of verification. 
The locus of verification, if I may use that phrase, is not in the im- 
mediately given experience, whether a sense perception or an erlebniss 
of value, but in the moment of confirmation by mutual acknowledg- 
ment. There is no such thing as solipsistie verification. Verification 
—of any kind that takes place in meaningful discourse—is mutual 
acknowledgment of communicating subjects. When this essential 
character of all verification is realized, there seems to be no good 
reason for denying the name to those processes which we have char- 
acterized as authentication. The full significance of this statement 
will appear in the concluding section. 


Vv 


THE EMPIRICAL CRITERION OF MEANING. ITS MEANING AND Its 
VERIFIABILITY 


I have now, I think, shown the general lines along which an an- 
swer to the statement that value propositions are unverifiable in any 
sense and are therefore meaningless (and with it the impossibility 
of normative propositions and normative knowledge) is to be an- 
swered. One step at least has been made towards removing this in- 
tolerable paradox which has placed itself athwart all intelligible 
philosophical discourse. As a matter of fact the logical positivist 
has unwittingly done this himself—has reduced his own position to 
absurdity, and it is to this fact that I wish to call attention in the 
closing section. 

I shall begin by repeating the statement that the empirical cri- 
terion is itself a norm and that the proposition, that the meaning of 
a proposition is the way in which it is verifiable, is a normative 
proposition, incapable of verification by its own criterion, and there- 
fore, on their own assumptions, nonsense. The increasingly para- 
doxical character of the position which we have noted at various 
points reaches its culmination here. 
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THE EMPIRICAL CRITERION NORMATIVE 


But first let me make clear the statement that the empirical eri- 
terion is itself a norm, that it is a value assertion and not an assertion 
of mere matter of fact, a position which will doubtless be challenged 
at the very outset. Of course, the very fact that it is a criterion 
means that it is normative, for that is what the term means. But 
we need not rest our case on this verbal point. The logical positivist 
is not enunciating a fact, for the empirical criterion can itself not be 
verified as fact ; he is enunciating what ought to be, namely, what we 
ought to hold to be the meaning of meaning. 

This situation, curiously enough, was recognized by implication, 
by Wittgenstein, the founder of the movement. The assertion that 
the meaning of a proposition consists in the method of its verification 
is, he admits, itself non-empirical and therefore unsayable and non- 
sensical in his technical use of the words. Mr. Ayer seeks to meet 
this difficulty.* He tries to show, unsuccessfully I think, that while 
this is true, we can still use the method without involving ourselves 
inacircle. In doing so, however, he brings out a hidden assumption 
underlying the entire position which has never been brought to light 
before and which, when clearly seen, is of great significance. For it 
shows that the empirical criterion is really a normative proposition. 
He attempts to meet this situation by saying that we may use this 
criterion practically without resort to the metempirical. This is 
done by frankly appealing to what people mean by meaning—by, as 
he holds, a purely psychological, not a logical procedure. Logically, 
he admits, the criterion is circular, but it is saved from being vicious 
by this appeal to universal agreement as to what constitutes the 
meaningful and the meaningless. Now this is, I think, all the posi- 
tivist can do and that is why I think the recognition of the fact by 
Mr. Ayer is so significant. The appeal is then frankly to what people 
mean by meaning, and this is described as appeal to psychological 
matter of fact. But, quite apart from the fact that such an appeal 
solves no epistemological question, the appeal is really not to psycho- 
logical fact but to a valuation, to a norm of meaning. People are, 
indeed, agreed as to the meaninglessness of certain statements such 
as virtue is triangular, Caesar is a prime number, but beyond these 
simple cases, notoriously they are not. The logical positivist says 
that the proposition that there are other minds is meaningless. Mr. 
Lewis says that it is one of the most meaningful of propositions. No, 
what the logical positivist is saying in enunciating the empirical eri- 
terion is not a factual judgment—as to what people mean by mean- 

%In Mind (Volume XLIII, 1934, pp. 335-345), ‘‘Demonstration of the 
Impossibility of Metaphysics. ’’ 
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ing—but a value judgment, namely, what they ought to mean by 
meaning. The entire empirical criterion rests upon a value judg- 
ment. It is assumed as a norm by those who say that normative 
propositions are impossible. For myself, I do not accept this cri- 
terion or norm of meaning, for the simple reason that I do not ac- 
knowledge, and can not be made by value argument to acknowledge, 
the values that are presupposed by it. But that is not my point here. 
My point is rather this. If it can not be verified or authenticated 
in any way, the entire theory hangs upon a non-sense. If it can 
be verified—and of course I do not say that it can—then it is veri- 
fiable only in the way other value assertions are verifiable, namely, 
by authentication, in the process of communication of meanings and 
values. Either there is this type of verification or the empirical 
criterion is meaningless. 
Witsur M. Urpan. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 





PHYSICALISM AND SENSATION SENTENCES 


HERE are many expressions current in ordinary, naive speech 
which are of interest with respect to certain phases of physi- 
calism. Some of these expressions are: ‘‘You might know all about 
it theoretically, but you don’t know what it feels like’’; ‘‘I Know ex- 


actly how you feel’’; ‘‘I have such an awful pain’’; ‘‘She is con- 
sumed with passion.’’ The above list could be extended indefinitely ; 
ordinary usage is shot through with statements of a similar type. 
The point of citing such expressions is to refute one of the claims 
made by the physicalists, namely, that naive every-day usage uses 
the predicates and sentences referring to psychological states in an 
unambiguous, behavioristic sense, and that it is only the ‘‘philos- 
ophers or the philosophizing psychologists’?! who reduplicate these 
unambiguous concepts and differentiate physical states from psy- 
chical states. This question is an empirical one and can be investi- 
gated independently of the merits of physicalism. Moreover, on the 
basis of an inquiry which I have conducted, I should say there can 
be no question but that our naive speech is thoroughly ambiguous; 
that people—whether legitimately or not—do not attempt to convey 
emotional states by means of language. In fact, if anyone has com- 
mitted a duplication it is the physicalists. In ordinary life we un- 
ambiguously interpret psychological sentences like ‘‘I feel a pain’’ 
on an intuitive level, and it is the physicalists who, by maintaining 
the possibility of translating any sentence of the type cited into the 


1R. Carnap, ‘‘Les Concepts Psychique et les Concepts Physiques. Sont-ils 
Fonciérement Différents?’’ Revue de Synthése, Vol. 1X (1935), p. 51. 
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language of physicalism, have introduced a language parallel to that 
of ordinary usage. 

The amusing situation which arises is this: laymen are and have 
generally been suspicious of philosophy for reasons which the 
physicalists have forcefully stated. The physicalists want to rid 
philosophy of metaphysics, bring philosophy closer to the layman, 
and thereby deprive him of his justified (from the physicalist’s point 
of view) suspicions. But the very means by which the task is at- 
tempted is generally unsympathetically greeted by proponents of 
common sense. For the ordinary layman is much more metaphysical 
in his use of language than the philosophers, who if they use language 
incorrectly are at last, thanks to the physicalists, conscious of the 
problem. 

In this paper I wish to discuss certain problems raised by the 
thesis of physicalism with respect to usage of the predicates referring 
to sensations. I shall try to show that the thesis of physicalism can 
not be refuted; that it is a necessary heuristic principle of scientific 
activity ; but that it must be supplemented to be adequate to ordi- 
nary usage. Moreover, whether supplemented or not, most humans 
will continue to use language intuitively and emotionally. 

It is necessary to make a preliminary remark concerning the 
usage of language in this article. I shall use language in the naive, 
ordinary way (corresponding, perhaps, to the object mode). What 
I say will be interpretable on two levels which are not necessarily 
exclusive: the behavioristic or physicalistic level and the intuitive, 
naive psychological level. What I mean by this latter level is what 
people try to express in statements of the type already cited. Phys- 
icalism gives an unambiguous, behavioristic interpretation of such 
statements and in trying to offer a possible supplementary inter- 
pretation, I shall fall into a linguo-centric predicament: that of using 
language to try to communicate the non-linguistic. The physicalists 
deny this is possible by the very nature of the case. Without at- 
tempting to answer at present this objection, I plead for a little 
patience and point to the many naive expressions so completely part 
of the currency of our daily life which essentially attempt this kind 
of communication. Also I shall present a few examples from the 
physicalists in which amusingly enough they have fallen into the 
very linguistic traps their analyses make meaningless. 


I 
SENSATIONS AND KNOWLEDGE 


Any sensation as felt—pain, sorrow, joy, etc.—is a dumb brute 
entity. Its occurrence is an event, but as occurrence it is not knowl- 
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edge, it merely is. Knowledge—what is intersubjectively commu- 
nicable, to accept provisionally a physicalist definition—is about or 
of sensations. They constitute part of the material of knowledge, 
but when we have knowledge of them their brute ‘‘isness’’ has been 
transcended. 

The above paragraph is, of course, merely a paraphrase of the 
pragmatic position. Essentially the same position could be found 
in the early writings of the Viennese School. To-day the content of 
the paragraph would be expressed differently, but the position is es- 
sentially similar. 

Let me draw some of the non-obvious implications of such a posi- 
tion. Consider a doctor who has been lucky enough never to have 
suffered a headache in his life. Such a fortunate physician would 
not only know more than his patients about headaches, i.e., the rela- 
tional contexts in which headaches are set; he could know all there 
was to know about headaches without ever having had one. Take 
another case. Physicians no doubt know—in the physicalist sense 
defined above—a great deal about childbirth. But according to their 
position, a male physician could know all there was to know about 
the subject. It would be difficult to convince two mothers of this. 
They would no doubt agree the doctor knew a great deal, but cer- 
tainly he could never know what the experience was like. On the 
basis of the physicalist definition of knowledge such an expression 
would be a tautology. To say one can never know what any experi- 
ence feels like unless one has had it, is to say that one has never had 
an experience unless one has had it, and this is indisputable. 
Finally, Carnap has pointed out that by virtue of the inter-sensory 
character of physical determinations deaf men could know all there 
was to know about sound; and blind men all there was to know about 
color.” 

So much for the implications to be drawn from such a conception 
of the knowable. It is unnecessary to repeat that such a theory runs 
counter to the naive notions and linguistic usages of daily life. Ex- 
pressions of the type cited convincingly show that experience (LF rleb- 
miss) and knowledge (Erkenntniss) are often identified in common 
usage. 


II 
LANGUAGE AS ACTIVITY 


Let me leave the above considerations to which I shall come back 
later and turn to a certain aspect of language, which has been over- 
looked by erities of the doctrine and which vitiates much of their 


2Cf. Unity of Science (p. 57); ‘* Testability and Meaning’’ in the Philos- 
ophy of Science, Vol. 3 (1936), pp. 419-471. 
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criticism. To explain: Language is something more than a sym- 
bolism, a means of communication and reference; it is also an ac- 
tivity. Communication of whatever kind involves a medium in 
which it is carried on. This medium may be composed of either 
visual, tactual, and auditory, ete., elements (not excluding combina- 
tions of these) ; communication may be carried on by the voice, the 
hands, flags, telephone, ete. Thus the process of communication al- 
ways involves physical activity. The deaf and dumb use their 
hands; normal people their voice-box. 

The previous remarks may seem very obvious, but something very 
important is involved. For in some cases dealing with the meaning 
of psychological predicates, the activity involved in communication 
may be used to define the predicates in question if there are no other 
observable effects. Take a sentence like ‘‘I have an earache.’’ In 
most cases beside the sensation (in the intuitive sense) involved, 
there is overt bodily behavior visible. Even the opponents of phys- 
icalism would admit that some of the meaning of the sentence given 
could be rendered by a sentence of the type, ‘‘So-and-so is exhibiting 
activity of such and such a type’’; but they would deny that was 
all that was meant. The opponents of physicalism might claim it 
was possible to have a sensation which had no observable effects what- 
soever. Even granting the possibility of such a state of affairs, 
there is always of necessity one observable effect; for the very sen- 
tence by which one attempts to talk about the sensation in question, 
necessarily involves activity in terms of which the predicate in ques- 
tion may be defined. ‘‘Granting that such an extreme case is pos- 
sible (similar to the one I have mentioned) it does not affect the 
argument; for if events take the course supposed, then there is still 
an observable expression of the mental state, namely, the written or 
spoken assertion of the psychologist.’’ * 

If, then, knowledge be defined as it is by the physicalists as being 
that which is communicable, then there is no escaping the logic of 
the physicalist position. Sensations (in the naive sense) are not 
communicable and expressions like ‘‘I know how you feel’’ are either 
illegitimate and meaningless or, if meaningful, they are completely 
interpretable on a behavioristic basis. 

The thesis of physicalism is not only self-consistent, but in con- 
sonance with scientific method. Scientific statements presuppose 
intersubjective verification. Popper in his Logik der Forschung em- 
phasizes repeatedly that there is no such thing as an unverifiable ex- 
periment for science, i.e., an experiment which was reported by a 
scientist and which in principle had no effects verifiable or repro- 
ducible by other scientists would be ruled out by science as a fairy 

3R. Carnap, Philosophy and Logical Syntaz, p. 93. 
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tale without scientific significance. Knowledge (i.e., synthetic or 
empirical knowledge) consists in the sum total of intersubjectively 
verifiable sentences, and so long as scientific endeavor results in 
knowledge, science presupposes the theory of meaning of physicalism 
as a heuristic principle. 

One further remark to make clear the consistency and strength 
of the physicalist position. Opponents have contended that while it 
is true the symptoms of a disease, sensation, etc., may be visible, still 
they don’t have to observe the physical behavior connected with their 
feelings (as others must in order to tell what is ailing them), but 
they can immediately speak about their sensation on the basis of 
direct apprehension. The physicalists have never denied this. Car- 
nap has pointed out that there are different modes of verification. 
The patient can verify his pain directly; the doctor indirectly. But 
there is no difficulty here, for the sentences of direct verification can 
be consistently interpreted in a physicalist manner. And if the 
sentences of direct observation conflicted with those of indirect (for 
example, the patient complains of pain in his appendix while med- 
ical examination reveals there is nothing wrong with the appendix) 
then either one can say the patient is lying, or, if he persists, one 
can use the patient’s activity in speaking of his appendix pains as 
signs of some other ailment. 


III 
THE PRINCIPLE OF DUALITY 


So much for the discussion of language as activity. I have tried 
to show that given the physicalist definition of knowledge, physi- 
calism is consistent, consonant with scientific method, and irrefutable. 
I want now to consider ordinary linguistic usage; to point out what 
is involved in such usage; then cite a few paradoxes the physicalists 
have fallen into by using language naively but illegitimately on the 
basis of their method; and finally try to offer a supplementation of 
the physicalist theory of meaning from the point of view of common- 
sense usage. ‘To indicate the implications of ordinary usage, I shall 
compare the physicalist theory of meaning with that of the prag- 
matists. 

Superficially the pragmatic theory of meaning resembles that of 
the physicalists. The famous pragmatic maxim of Peirce expresses 
crudely what the physicalists say in more subtle and refined ways. 
Both pragmatists and physicalists have emphasized the relation be- 
tween meaning and verification. Actually, however, there is a rad- 


4‘‘Les Concepts Psychique et les Concepts Physiques,’’ ete. Cf. also 
‘*Psychologie in Physikalische Sprache,’’? Erkenntniss, Vol. III, 1932. 
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ical difference between the two schools. Verification for the prag- 
matists is very different from what it is for the physicalists. 

Verification for the pragmatists has always involved reference 
to the external world, a denoting or pointing. Says Dewey, ‘‘The 
value of experience as method in philosophy is that it compels us 
to note that denotation | Dewey’s italics] comes first and last, so that 
to settle any discussion, to still any doubt, to answer any question, 
we must go to some thing pointed to, denoted, and find our answer 
in that thing.’’> Verification of a sentence, ‘‘There is a table in 
the next room,’’ consists, for the pragmatist, in considering the con- 
sequences of such a sentence, and then going into the next room to 
see how they compare with the reality in question. Verification of 
the sentence, ‘‘There is a red spot on the table’’ consists in looking 
at the table (I take for granted the presence of the table has been 
verified) and verifying the appearance of the anticipated red sen- 
sation.® 

It might seem as if there is nothing very different between this 
method of verification and that of the physicalists, but there is a 
great difference. The pragmatists use language naively. (The 
physicalists would say their difficulty comes from using the ‘‘ma- 
terial’’ rather than the ‘‘formal’’ mode.) One of the oft-repeated 
pragmatic dicta is: sensations are had, not known. In this sentence 
the word ‘‘sensations’’ is being used naively, denotatively. Every 
one would know what is meant by the usage of the word by referring 
in his own experience to some felt quale. But of course such a 
usage of language, if meant intuitively and naively, would be il- 
legitimate according to the physicalists. For the physicalists ‘‘. . . 
verification is the process of comparing statements requiring evi- 
dence with other statements [italics the author’s], the protocol 
statements.’’? Thus for the physicalists verification consists in com- 
paring sentences with other sentences. There is no way of solving 
a question by pointing at things as suggested by Dewey; the only 
thing we can point to is other sentences—protocols ultimately—and 
what appears in these sentences as well as their form is to a large 
extent conventional. 

The pragmatists verify the consequences of sentences by acting 
on the import of these consequences, by going to the thing in ques- 
tion and pointing. The ‘‘empirical and denotative method’’ pre- 

5 Experience and Nature, first edition, p. 10. 

®It is unnecessary for the purposes of this article to dwell on the fact that 
Verification only eventuates in sentences which are probable, and that the 
physicalists (Carnap and Popper) have given up the notion of verifiability for 
the weaker notion of confirmability. 


7Ernest Nagel, ‘‘Impressions and Appraisals of Analytic Philosophy in 
Europe,’? this JOURNAL, Vol. XXXIII (1936), p. 33. 
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supposes a method of ostensive and denotative definition in accord- 
ance with naive usage. If I say to a person, ‘‘There is a red spot,”’ 
and he asks ‘‘Where?’’ and I answer by pointing ‘‘There,’’ ordi- 
narily we take for granted we are talking about the qualitatively 
denoted deliverances experienced by us and referred to by the lan- 
guage we are using. In other words, we have used language to 
denote the non-linguistic and have broken out of the linguo-centric 
predicament by our activity. For the physicalists, however, there 
is no linguo-centric predicament and no need to break out of it. 
Denotation or ostensive definition can be accounted for by them in 
an intersubjectively verifiable way. They could define denotative 
definition in terms of the activity involved in denotation. So that 
for them verification need not ever consist of anything other than 
comparing certain sentences with certain other sentences. 

Now while such a method of verification is consistent, it is not 
what verification is naively regarded as like. Moreover, so infec- 
tious and pervasive are the habits of naive usage, that physicalists 
themselves fall into the linguo-centric predicament by using lan- 
guage to point to what is non-linguistic. For example, Nagel writes 
of Carnap thus in his exposition of positivism (where he is dis- 
cussing Carnap’s treatment of a sentence containing the predicate 
angry): ‘‘And it must be noted that Carnap does not deny the ex- 
periencing of a quality of anger by Smith.’’* Now I interpret this 
sentence as it seems intended to be on the naive level, i.e., Carnap 
doesn’t deny we experience a sensation or felt quale of anger. (And 
sensation is here used in the intuitive sense which I can not define, 
but can only refer to denotatively.) But such a usage is illegit- 
imate for Carnap. Carnap’s theory of meaning is consistent only 
with a rigorous behaviorism. Of course, he does not have to deny 
the existence of mind, ete. (as some radical behaviorists have done) ; 
mind and concepts similar to it can be defined in an unambiguous 
behavioristic way. But what Carnap can not do is to use sentences 
of the type cited where the intent clearly seems to be to refer to felt 
quales which can only be pointed to denotatively. 

Let me now cite another paradox resulting from the usage of 
language naively by a former adherent of the verification theory of 
meaning. C.I. Lewis in Mind and the World Order (p. 124) states: 
*‘Qualia are subjective; they have no names in ordinary discourse 
but are indicated by some circumlocution such as ‘looks like’; they 
are ineffable, since they might be different in two minds with no pos- 
sibility of discovering that fact and no necessary inconvenience to 
our knowledge of objects or their properties.’’ An instance of what 
is meant in this citation would be a systematic color difference be- 

8 This JourNaL, Vol. XXXIII (1936), p. 42. 
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tween two people which could never be discovered. (I.e., if I see 
red when you see green, and I eall the red I see, green, all our ac- 
tivity with regard to colors would be the same and the systematic 
difference could never be discovered. ) 

The intent of the remark in the passage quoted from Lewis is 
to show that sensations are not known, they are had; what can be 
known is not the quale as such, but the ‘‘pattern of stable relations 
in experience.’’ The paradox which arises is this: Lewis uses an 
example to prove his position which by the very logic of his position 
is meaningless. For on the basis of a verification theory of mean- 
ing, it is meaningless to say two people could have a systematic color 
difference but they could never find it out. (Since two such people 
would classify color expanses in the same way; both would stop on 
a red light and go on the green, ete.) The consistent physicalist 
would have to say, if the two people acted similarly with respect to 
colors then their color sensations were identical (for sensation means 
verifiable bodily activity for the physicalist) and to say otherwise 
is to speak nonsense. Lewis gets into this difficulty by using lan- 
guage naively, but strictly such a difficulty can not be countenanced 
in terms of the physicalist theory of meaning, or in Lewis’s ease, a 
verification theory of meaning. 

Thus on the basis of physicalism, the intuitive interpretation of 
the example given must be regarded as meaningless. But I submit, 
such is not the case. The example cited seems to me interpretable 
on the intuitive level. It seems very possible for me to have a red 
color sensation when you have a green, though we can never discover 
the difference because it is systematic. (It should be noticed that I 
am now wallowing in the midst of the linguo-centrie predicament. ) 
Such an interpretation is possible if we deny that we can not use 
language to refer to feelings naively, i.e., to denotatively point to 
the non-linguistie by means of language. The implication is that 
beside knowledge of the communicable, there is knowledge of what 
things are like. 

That language containing psychological predicates is intuitively 
used can not be doubted. Is there any way of squaring this intuitive 
usage with physicalistic usage? Carnap has distinguished the log- 
ical content of a sentence (logische Gehalt) from the psychological 
images (Vorstellungsgehalt) associated with its utterance. Physi- 
calists would say that the Vorstellungsgehalt corresponds to what I 
call intuitive interpretation, and that this content can never express 
the meaning of a sentence, but is rather a valid subject of empirical 
psychological enquiry. It seems to me, however, that one must make 
a distinction between relevant and irrelevant psychological associa- 
tions. If I say, ‘‘My fingers are very cold and they hurt,’’ while I 
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am uttering the sentence I might be thinking of a play I saw last 
week, or of the book I had been reading. Now the person who heard 
my sentence would hardly ever surmise those irrelevant psychological 
associations not referred to by the intentional import of the sentence 
in question. But certainly this is not the case with those ultimate 
protocol associations which the sentence points to. Tell any group 
of school children who have just entered school on a cold day and 
who are complaining of the coldness of their ears that all they really 
mean can be expressed in statements involving no reference to their 
felt sensations, but describing bodily activities of such and such a 
kind; and these children will indignantly affirm that your ears ob- 
viously have never been frozen. 

Now this problem is real and is not due to the base metaphysical 
activity of any philosophers. It is a problem which springs from 
ordinary usage and the physicalist interpretation no matter how 
consistent will never suffice. Even if physicalism is correct, people 
are still going to interpret sentences of the type under consideration 
naively. 

There is a possible solution of this problem based on what I shall 
call the principle of duality. For every sentence containing a sensa- 
tion predicate there will be a parallel physicalistic statement. But 
also for every sentence of the same type, there will be a relevant psy- 
chological association which the intentional import of the sentence 
denotes. If we are looking at a color and you say, ‘‘I see red’’ and 
I find myself in agreement with you, I don’t know whether my red 
sensation is the same as yours—nor does it matter so far as knowledge 
is concerned on either level of interpretation—but what I will do is 
to refer to a color sensation experience to understand your statement. 
Not the fact that the reds we see are alike, but that we know what 
color sensations are like is necessary on the naive level of interpreta- 
tion. Similarly with psychological predicates referring to other sen- 
sation experiences. Two mothers who are talking over the pain of 
childbirth can never ‘‘know’’ whether their sensations were identical, 
but they have at least endured common experiences which provide a 
basis of intuitive denotative reference. 

By the principle of duality, then, sensation sentences are inter- 
pretable on two levels: the physicalist level and the intuitive level 
of relevant psychological, denotative association. The latter level 
explicitly involves a linguo-centric predicament ; the former does not. 
The latter level is unnecessary for science; the former is consonant 
with scientific procedure. The latter level does justice to naive us- 
age; the former does not. In any case if we deny the significance of 
the latter level we are faced with this paradox: The existence of sen- 
sations (pains, joy, color sensations, etc., in the naive sense) makes 
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knowledge possible; physicalism involves a denial of the existence 
of sensations (in the naive, denotative sense which can not be ac- 
counted for intersubjectively ) without which even language becomes 
impossible. 


NORMAN JACOBS. 
New Yorx Clry. 
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An Introduction to the Philosophy of Science. A. CorNewius Ben- 
JAMIN. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1937. Pp. xvi 
+ 469. $3.50. 


This book is intended as a text for courses entitled ‘‘The phi- 
losophy of science,’’ and attempts to survey some of the problems 
and part of the extensive literature usually regarded as relevant to 
them. No precise delimitation of a subject-matter is offered. How- 
ever, three loosely joined groups of problems are distinguished, and 
the book accordingly falls into as many parts. The first discusses 
problems in the ‘‘logic of science,’’ e.g., the nature of symbols, 
theories of perception, the logic of discovery, or the distinction be- 
tween descriptive and explanatory sciences; the second is devoted to 
the ‘‘analysis of the concepts of science,’’? such as number, space, 
law, and cause; and the third examines three ‘‘speculative prob- 
lems’’: the classification of the sciences, human freedom, and the 
nature of reality. 

For the most part, Professor Benjamin’s procedure is to present 
alternative views on the problems discussed, without forcing his 
own convictions on the reader, though within the framework of the 
philosophy and its distinctions which he developed in his earlier 
book, The Logical Structure of Science. Consequently, the present 
volume is not simply a survey of recent literature, and in the first 
part especially Professor Benjamin states more clearly than he has 
done heretofore what he understands by a logie of discovery and by 
the theory of perception he now calls ‘‘scientific realism.’’ Ile shows 
a keen appreciation for the important role which symbols play in 
intellectual inquiry, and the analysis of their function, status, and 
reference is never far from the center of his attention. Teachers 
of the philosophy of science who think it advisable to use a single 
text which explicitly includes a large range of topics, should find 
the present one a useful addition to the literature—even though 
they may have to dissent, in principle and in detail, from many of 
Professor Benjamin’s interpretations of the issues he reports or 
from some of his proposed solutions of the problems discussed. 


E. N. 
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Idealismo fenomenolégico y metafisica existencial. Caruos ASTRADA, 
(Universidad de Buenos Aires Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, 
Instituto de Filosofia, III.) Buenos Aires. 1936. 132 pp. 


The problem of this volume from Latin America is to investigate 
the relation between Edmund Husserl’s ‘‘phenomenological phi- 
losophy’’ and Martin Heidegger’s ‘‘existential philosophy.’’ The 
author’s thesis is that the relation between these two significant 
positions in contemporary German thought is one of difference and 
even of opposition. In his opinion, ‘‘the conception of philosophy 
is radically different in the two thinkers’’ (p. 6). For Husserl, 
philosophy is the contemplation of the objective and eternal struc- 
tures or essences of pure logical activity. In other words, the fune- 
tion of phenomenological philosophy is the clarification of the vari- 
ous contexts in which meanings are exhibited. But, for Heidegger, 
this conception is too ‘‘neutral.’’? Philosophy is rather the com- 
prehension of Ezxistenz, which is the ontological structure of the 
human being in his relation to the world about him. In brief, the 
function of philosophy here is to be a ‘‘phenomenological ontology 
universalized’’ (p. 5). Ultimately, Astrada suggests, the funda- 
mental difference between Husserl and Heidegger arises out of the 
primacy of logic or epistemology in the former and the primacy of 
metaphysics in the latter (p. 120). 

On its negative side, the author’s provocative thesis implies that 
those critics and expositors who believe that Heidegger’s thought 
is the ‘‘ultimate unfolding’’ (p. 6) or the ‘‘progressive continua- 
tion’’ (p. 119) of Husserl’s phenomenology, are far from the truth. 
In fact, he boldly claims that almost everything that has been writ- 
ten about Heidegger is erroneous. For example, he attacks Fritz 
Heinemann’s interpretation of the existential metaphysics as ‘‘sub- 
jectivism.’’ And Siegfried Marck and Paul Hofmann are criti- 
cized for contending that the Heideggerian philosophy is, to use 
Hofmann’s description, a ‘‘mystical anthropology.’’ 

We might raise the question, however, whether Heidegger’s 
‘‘phenomenological ontology universalized’’ is not, even for the 
author ‘‘ultimate unfolding’’ of Husserl’s philosophy. 


PASQUALE ROMANELLI. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE. 


Integrative Levels: a Revaluation of the Idea of Progress. JOSEPH 
NeepHamM. The Herbert Spencer Lecture, delivered at Oxford, 
27 May, 1937. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1937. Pp. 59. $0.85. 


Primarily this little book expounds a theory of higher and higher 
levels of integration or organization. following Woodger’s theory 
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intermediate between vitalism and mechanism, with appreciations of 
the insights of Herbert Spencer in this regard. Secondarily, it is 
an expression of enthusiasm for something like communism as the 


genuine higher integration of society, with regrets for Spencer’s 
individualism. Many acute remarks by the way, and the wide range 
of the author’s own integration, which brings together in one lec- 
ture the Fathers of the Church and the economic historians to join 
the geneticists and the critics of capitalism, make a very interesting 
book, whether you believe that communism is the true democracy or 
not. 


m3. %. 





Das Wagnis der Mitte. Ein Beitrag zur Ethik und Politik der Zeit. 
YeLIX WeELTscH. Miahrisch-Ostrau, Czechoslovakia: Julius Kittls. 
174 pp. 


Like the Naturphilosophen, Felix Weltsch looks upon polarity as 
the funaamental principle of consciousness. Yes and no, true and 
false, for and against, love and hate, war and peace, socialism and 
capitalism, are inescapable and often tragic irreconcilables with 
which life, as he says, is ceaselessly confronted. As in his earlier 
works, Weltsch seeks to evolve the mean which will embody the 
value of both opposites; not, however, in the manner of Hegelian 
dialectic, for history and development apparently play no part. In 
his first book, Anschauung und Begriff (1913) written in collabo- 
ration with Max Brod, he attempted to establish a mean between 
rationalism and intuitionism by recognizing the partial truth in the 
opposite systems of Natorp and Bergson. In the present book, he 
develops a whole theory of polarities and means to facilitate his 
analysis of contemporary political problems such as liberalism vs. 
fascism. Different kinds of means are described: the quantitative 
mean, the mean between opposites which can be mixed (black and 
white), and the mean between opposites which are incompatible. 
There is the hysterical mean where, caught in a dilemma, ‘‘the 
masses’’ strike not the enemy but the weakest, least resistant per- 
sons (for example, Jews and racial minorities) and finally, the 
creative mean. 

The most interesting of the polarities discussed, and the one most 
vital to Czechoslovakia where the book appeared, is that of fascism 
vs. democracy. Fascism, the author says, is right in thinking that 
the majority can not lead the way to the good, that it has merely the 
negative réle of protecting society against evil. Another apparently 
unappeasable opposition develops between fascism and liberalism, 
representing the claims of domination (Herrschaft) and freedom, 
respectively. But actually these extremes admit of a mean. In 
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practice democracy has it leaders, political machines, radios, news- 
papers, and mass suggestion and liberalism, its government; while, 
on the other hand, the leader of a fascist state may be elected demo- 
cratically, and brutal force reduced to the minimum. Purified de- 
mocracy and purified fascism approach a mean. 

The abstract method of this book is an example of some of the 
worst habits of contemporary political thinking. To gloat philo- 
sophically over abstract similarities between democratic, fascist, and 
socialist states with respect to freedom vs. authority, majority rule 
vs. minority rule, etc., to find a degree of capitalism in Russia be- 
cause there is not an equal distribution of goods, is to confuse mat- 
ters very much. Such analysis ignores what interests us most, the 
direction these processes are taking in various states and the con- 
crete historical forces which are executive. It is to be noticed that 
though the late President Masaryk is warmly praised, the author’s 
mean is much closer to fascism than to democracy, that while de- 
mocracy is roundly criticized, the main objection to fascism seems 
to be that democratic people, upholding the ideal of humanity, resist 
it. As a political tract appearing in present-day Czechoslovakia 
the book has doubtless a considerable importance. 

V. J. McG. 
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weltanschaulichen Beeriindunge und die Fragekraft der Jugend. 
Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 1937. 78 pp. 2.40 M. (A hortatory, 
rather than argumentative, contention that science must be philo- 
sophicaly justified and that only the German spirit can master the 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Second Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the Sci- 
ences will take place at the New School for Social Research, 66 West 
12th Street, New York City, on November 28, 1937. The first ses- 
sion at 9:30 a.m. will include a Memorial to F. C. 8S. Schiller (1864- 
1937) by Professor John Dewey, and a Symposium on the Concept 
of Law in the Mathematical and Natural Sciences. The speakers 
will be Morris Cohen of the College of the City of New York, D. J. 
Struik of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Otto Glaser 
of Amherst College. Discussion will follow. 

At the afternoon session at two o’clock there will be a Symposium 
on the Concept of Law in the Social Sciences, followed by discus- 
sion. The speakers will be R. H. Lowie of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Alexander Lesser of Columbia University, and George A. 
Lundberg of Bennington College. 

Any one who is interested in the activities of this association is 
invited to communicate with the secretary, Gail Kennedy, Amherst 
College, Amherst, Massachusetts. 





As a means of launching a project of an International Encyclo- 
pedia of Unified Science, there is to be published by the University 


of Chicago Press a series of short monographs or pamphlets, twenty 
in number, which will serve as introductions to all the main fields 
which are to be represented in the Encyclopedia. This series of 
pamphlets taken as a whole will constitute the first two introductory 
volumes of the Encyclopedia, but will be issued as an independent 
and completely self-contained unit under the title, Foundations of 
the Unity of Science. For circulars and further information re- 
garding this enterprise, the reader may address the Encyclopedia 
Committee of Organization, whose members are Rudolf Carnap, 
Philipp Frank, Joergen Joergensen, Charles W. Morris, Otto Neu- 
rath, Louis Rougier, or write to the University of Chicago Press. 





